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protects your building investments 
five ways / 





No other framing material can match the permanence, strength and 
rigidity of steel. Uniform quality and the accuracy to which Stran-Steel 


members are cut assure durable construction. 


Longer Life 


Incombustible Stran-Steel Framing, in combination with non-inflammable 
material, produces a fire-resistant structure at minimum cost. 


Reduced Fire Hazards 


Stran-Steel Framing provides freedom from warping, shrinking and rot- 


Lower Maintenance Costs ting. It is termite-proof and fungus-proof. Plaster’ cracks and sagging 
doors and windows are virtually eliminated. ‘ 


Steel framing is an accepted assurance of lasting, uniform quality through- 
out—a favorable factor in attracting prospective buyers. Stran-Steel 
Framing helps keep buildings salable over a longer period of years. 


Uniform Quality Throughout 


By eliminating costly on-the-job cutting, pre-cut, pre-punched Stran-Steel 
Framing assures earlier, more economical erection and more immediate 


Speedier Construction 


returns to the investor. 


Stran-Steel Framing has now been used in America’s most useful and versatile building 
residences, garden-type apartments, multiple -the Stran-Steel-framed arch-rib Quonset. 


dwellings, commercial and industrial build- 

ings for over ten years. Back of its high qual- GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 
ity are the reputation and facilities of the Stran-Steel Division ® Dept. 75 ¢ Penobscot Building © Detroit 26, Michigan 
Great Lakes Steel Corporation, producers of A UNIT OF NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


DEMONSTRATES 





THE VERSATILE 
THE VALUE OF STRAN-STEEL FRAMING 
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GREATER EFFICIENCY 


AND ECONOMY 
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IVE your compressors effective lubrication — 

Texaco — and they’ll deliver full volume 
and pressure for extra hundreds of hours be- 
tween overhauls. Texaco has a complete line 
of lubricants to assure greater efficiency and 
economy for compressors of every size and type 
under all operating conditions. 

Texaco Cetus, Alcaid and Algol Oils, for 
instance, have all been specially processed to 
remove impurities that form hard carbon and 
gummy deposits. 

They keep valves clean, rings free, ports open 
and air lines clear — greatly reduce the need for 
repairs, replacements and overhauls. 





Get | both 





by lubricating 
your compressors 


with Texaco 


For compressing wet air, use Texaco Regal Oils 
(R & O). They give full protection against rust 
formation -- even during idle periods and in 
intermittent operation. 

To make your drills last longer — run more 
efficiently and economically — use Texaco Rock 
Drill Lubricants EP. 

A Texaco Lubrication Engineer will gladly 
help you select the best Texaco lubricants for your 
particular needs, Just call the nearest of the more 
than 2300 Texaco Wholesale Distributing Plants 
in the 48 States, or write: 

The. Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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Lubricants and Fuels 









FOR ALL CONTRACTORS’ EQUIPMENT | 








Tune in. 
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. . TEXACO STAR THEATRE every Wednesday night starring Milton Berle. See newspaper for time and station 
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engineer. 

It requires much more than the 
ability to design an efficient machine 
or a stable structure to be called an 
engineer in present day society. Today’s 
engineer must be a citizen in the fullest 
sense of the word; he must be active 
in civic affairs from local to national 
levels; he must possess the intangible 
qualities of leadership which are as- 
sociated with an executive; he must 
possess a dynamic personality. Any 
self-styled engineer who does _ not 
possess these characteristics will not be 
called an engineer in our society, but 
instead he will be called a technician. 


Did you ask, “What is a tech- 
nician?” Sir Richard Livingstone 
has aptly defined a technician as 
a man who understands every- 
thing about his job except its 
ultimate purpose and its place 
in the order of the universe. 


Now, consider an engineer. Can you 
define engineering? Perhaps one of the 
most widely accepted definitions of 
engineering reads as follows: “Engi- 
neering is the art of directing men and 
controlling the forces and materials of 
nature for the benefit of the human 
race.” You will note from this defini- 
tion, by which society measures all 
engineers, that technical proficiency 


Educational Job 


In order that a professional engineer 
may fulfill his obligations to society, 
his schooling must cover the three 
phases of his professional activity as 
outlined in the above definition of engi- 
neering. In the first place, if an engi- 
neer is to “direct men,” his background 
must contain a well-rounded program 
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alone will not suffice in today’s society. » 


Student's Survey Finds -- 


Engineering Education Makes 
Technicians, Not Professionals 


By L. W. Ledgerwood 


Are graduates of today’s engineering schools engineers, or are they tech- 
nicians? The man who calls himself an engineer in our present day society 
must be a vastly different type of person from his counterpart of not too many 
years ago. Engineers of the past made their profession famous by their con- 
stant improvement of products, tools, and methods. Now, engineers find that 
a different kind of progress is required of them, and that society is continually 
raising the requirements which a man must fulfill in order to be called an 





of personal development. He must de- 
velop the ability to organize and lead 
men, the ability to sell himself and his 
ideas, the ability to think and speak on 
his feet while under stress, and the 
ability to cooperate with others. 

The importance of these intangible 
qualities can be shown in many ways. 
In reply to correspondence from the 
author, M. M. Boring, manager of 
technical personnel division of General 
Electric, made the following statement: 
“Failures in the company with which 
I am associated are seldom if ever 
caused by lack of technical ability. 
Practically all failures among profes- 
sional people are because of what may 
be called ‘character or personality’ de- 
fects.” Boring qualifies his statement 
by saying that an effort is made to em- 
ploy only technically qualified men so 
there will be no failures on that score. 
However, it is significant that failures. 
when they do occur, are usually caused 
by circumstances easily controlled by 
the individual. 


Another example of the im- 
portance of the development of 
character is supplied by Paul W. 
Boynton, supervisor of employ- 
ment for Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Company. In his pamphlet, “So 
You Want a Better Job?”, he pre- 
sents the data from which Figure 
1 was prepared. Boynton reports 
that studies made on college 
graduates in industry indicate 
that character traits are the prin- 
cipal cause for severance from the 
job. From the figure, it will be 
noted that lack of specific skills 
accounts for only 10.1% of the 
causes for discharge, while char- 
acter traits account for the re- 
maining 89.9%. Hence, whether 


the engineer is self-employed or 
in the employment of another, 
the importance of personal de- 
velopment cannot be _ over- 
emphasized. 


Now the question arises, are our 
engineering schools today turning out 





| About the Author 





Serious thinking about broad- 
ening the base of engineering 
education isn’t confined to es- 
tablished members of the profes- 
sion or special committees named 
to study the matter. 

Proof of that statement can be 
found in this article, written by 
a senior in mechanical engineer- 
ing at Oklahoma A & M college, 
L. W. Ledgerwood. He’s presi- 
dent of Pi Tau Sigma (honorary 
Mechanical Engineering) at the 
Oklahoma school, a member of 
Sigma Tau (honorary Engineer- 
ing) and Pi Mu Epsilon (honor- 
ary Mathematics), and hopes to 
work with steam power equip- 
ment when he graduates in Janu- 
ary. 

















graduates with well-rounded personali- 
ties and excellent character habits? Un- 
fortunately, the intangibles of leader- 
ship, personality, and character are not 
to be obtained through continuous 
manipulation of the slide rule and long 
hours of academic study. As a matter 
of fact, the only way in which these 
qualities can be obtained in engineer- 
ing school is through active participa- 
tion in extra-curricular activities. 

The writer has made a survey of the 
extra-curricular activities of engineer- 
ing students at Oklahoma A. & M. Col- 
lege. They show that 36.1% of the male 
students on A. & M.’s campus are engi- 
neers. Only in two types of organiza- 
tions does the percentage of engineers 
begin to approach this base percentage 
of 36.1%; only in church and fraternal 
organizations do engineers avail them- 
selves of the opportunity for personal 
development in proportionate ratio to 
the percentage of engineers on the 
campus. As a group, engineering stu- 
dents do not avail themselves of these 
extra-curricular activities as a means of 
personal development. As a matter of 
fact, the actual number of students in 
each group is pitifully small compared 
to the engineering enrollment of 2,649 
students. 


Same National Picture 


In order that this survey would not 
be purely local in nature the author 
took one of these activities, student 
participation in the founder societies, 
and made a spot check on a nation-wide 
basis. The results of this survey showed 
that only one of the schools surveyed 
(MIT, Purdue, Iowa State, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Cornell, Case, Rice, Cal 
Tech and Il]linois) has more than one- 
fifth of its engineering student body 
participating in the five founder socie- 
ties. It is realized that there are other 


similar societies active at these schools 
besides the five founder societies, but 
these five take in most of the students 
and are nation-wide; hence they are 
used as a basis for comparison. Here 
again it is seen that engineering stu- 
dents are not developing their character 
and personalities to the fullest extent. 

An example with an unfortunate im- 
plication is found in the government of 
Oklahoma A. & M. College’s Veteran’s 
Village. The village has a total popula- 
tion of some 4,500 persons. A survey 
showed that 40.6% of the male village 
residents are engineering students, but 
only 14.3% of the male members of the 
village council are engineering stu- 
dents. Here it is seen that not only are 
the engineering students neglecting a 
chance to develop themselves, but they 
are also showing an early disregard for 
the principles of democratic self-gov- 
ernment. 

In an attempt to learn whether stu- 
dents in other schools of study are more 
active in extra-curricular activities than 
engineers at Oklahoma A. and M., a 
study of the fraternal activity of stu- 
dents was made by the author. The 
membership of all the men’s social 
fraternities on the campus was analyzed 
and divided according to the school in 
which the members were enrolled. Only 
the Schools of Agriculture, Arts and 
Sciences, Commerce, and Engineering 
were considered, as these are the most 
important and take in 91% of the male 
students on A. & M.’s campus. 


In the case of engineering stu- 
dents, they comprise 36.1% of the 
male students on the campus, but 
they account for only 22.5% of 
the men in social fraternities on 
the campus. In the case of com- 
merce students, just the opposite 
is true; commerce students com- 
prise 17.8% of the total men stu- 


dents on the campus, but 
they make up 29.0% of the total 
social fraternity membership, In 
the Schools of Agriculture and 
Arts and Sciences the ratios are 
evenly balanced. 


From this analysis, it is plainly 
evident that students in schools other 
than engineering are more active jp 
extra-curricular activities than engi- 
neering students. This fact is having 
serious consequences as today’s engi- 
neers graduate into the professional 
world. 

Indeed, Lee H. Hill, publisher of the 
Electrical World, goes so far as to say 
that one of the main reasons manv- 
facturers have developed graduate 
training courses “has been that the 
young engineering graduate has had 
many rough corners to knock off and 
has needed to become accustomed to 
rubbing shoulders with other people,” 
Here again it is seen that the engineer. 
ing student is not developing his char- 
acter and personality to the fullest ex- 
tent. 


What's The Cause? 


One of the main reasons for this 
lack of character and personality de. 
velopment of engineering students is 
the curriculum forced upon. them. 
Figure 2 was prepared by the author 
from information he obtained from 
college catalogues and by correspond. 
ence. This chart indicates the relative 
number of clock hours per week re- 
quired by various courses of study, and 
was prepared on the basis of the fol- 
lowing assumptions: (1) that the stu- 
dent spends two hours outside study 
per hour of lecture (theory), and (2) 
that the student spends one-half hour of 
outside preparation per hour spent in 
laboratory. An exception was made in 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Figure Il. 
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West Virginia Sets New Record 


With 15th Convention 


In a setting which nature and mankind have worked together to transform 
from 765 acres of hilly wilderness into a friendly retreat of great cultural, 
recreational and vacational diversity, West Virginia Society of Professional En- 
gineers held its fifteenth annual convention. 

' Site of the convention was Wheeling’s magnificent Oglebay Municipal Park, 
and hosts for the event were members of Northern Panhandle Chapter, led by 
John A. Schubert, general chairman of the convention committee. Directors of 
the West Virginia Society, in accepting the chapter’s invitation to hold the meet- 
ing in Wheeling, had some insight into the unusual advantages of the park as a 
convention headquarters. But they hadn't fully appreciated just how completely 
the facilities could be utilized in staging a “convention to be remembered” until 


the curtain had rung down on the three- 
day program. Largest attendance in 
history was recorded. 


Even Old Sol joined the ar- 
rangements committee, and for 
three days smiled throughout the 
daylight hours to provide balmy 
weather that added so much to 
success of the convention. Late 
Saturday night, when the last of 
the conventioneers had departed, 
the weather abruptly changed 
and local residents witnessed the 
“gol darndest mess of thunderin’ 
and lightnin’ that you ever did 
see.” 


That the convention committee was 
planning a- fast-moving program for 
those in attendance was evidenced 
from the time the official programs first 
went into the mails. To open the pro- 
gram, a picnic supper and social gather- 
ing found delegates at the Crispin Cen- 
ter picnic shelter. The center’s facilities 
include a swimming pool, golf house. 
snack bar, club room, Pine Room for 
dinners and dancing, a large picnic 
shelter, a few of the park’s 106 picnic 
sites, tennis courts, bridle paths, park- 
ing areas, etc. Actually, delegates had 
been arriving for a day and more in ad- 
vance to enjoy housing facilities pro- 
vided .in modern rustic log cabins, cot- 
tages and the Garden Center guest 
house and try their hands at the many 
recreational facilities available. Of 
particular interest to the pre-conven- 
tion arrivers was the park’s hilly and 
intriguing 18-hole golf course. 

The buffet supper, following a three- 
hour registration period, was marked 
Y appearance of the Shrine Chanters 
from Osiris Temple; newsreels and 
movies of other types; sports; a talk 
on the park by Mrs. Laurence Meharg. 
chairman of the ladies’ program; and 
a general social program. Special 
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committee meetings followed the 314- 
hour program in order to permit final 
preparations for the first business ses- 
sions the following day. 


Lawall Opens Sessions 


President Charles. E. Lawall, Hunt- 
ington, brought down his gavel to ofh- 
cially open the first of the business ses- 
sions on Friday morning at the Caddy 
Camp. As the morning progressed, ofh- 
cers of WVSPE presented their reports: 
delegates studied a group insurance 
plan for members: and other society 
business was conducted. At 12:30, it 
was “into the great out-of-doors again” 
for a buffet luncheon that heard Charles 
Snyder, past president of the society 
and chairman of its committee on edu- 
cation. He called for a more energetic 
state-wide program by the society at all 
educational levels; emphasized the im- 
portance of a guidance program at the 
high school level, with direct interviews 
between students and professional en- 
gineers playing a vital role; outlined 
the need for bringing engineering 
courses in the smaller college up to a 
level acceptable to the larger accredited 
schools; told delegates of their re- 
sponsibility in securing new buildings 
and facilities for the college of engi- 
neering at West Virginia University; 
portrayed the importance of engineer- 
in-training status; and detailed a guid- 
ance program for the post-graduate en- 
gineer. 


Affairs of the National Society 
occupied the spotlight at the 
afternoon business session—and 
word on its activities came from 
two top officials, Alex Van Praag, 
Jr., president, and Paul H. Rob- 
bins, executive director.’ Both 


men outlined aims of NSPE, its 
democratic organization, its 
growth and the reasons for it (on 
October 15, the figure was 18,- 
539), and the necessity of having 
one society to join together all 
state societies at the national level 
if the engineering profession is 
to receive full and proper recog- 
nition on a national basis. 


Their talks gave members of the 
Northern Panhandle Chapter, all of 
whom are members of both WVSPE 
and NSPE, proof that they are on the 
right track and stirred thinking of state 
level members toward an all NSPE 
West Virginia Society and professional 
unity at the national level. 

Major event on the Friday evening 
schedule was the annual banquet in the 
Pine Room of Crispin Center, over- 
looking the golf course and swimming 
pool. For an hour before the actuai 
serving of food got underway, those in 
attendance enjoyed the warm cordiality 
of a cocktail hour in the center’s recep- 
tion room and terrace. Among im- 
portant personages in attendance were 
C. Hal Brues, Wheeling city manager; 
Andrew C. M. Hess, president of the 
Ohio Valley Board of Trade; Edwin 
M. Steckel, program and musical direc- 
tor of Oglebay Institute; Van Praag 
and Robbins. 

Highlight of the evening’s entertain- 
ment was presentation of a radio ver- 
sion of “Naughty Marietta” by Henry 
Maser and the Community Light Opera 
Association. Drawing of door prizes 
donated by members of Northern Pan- 
handle Chapter and their companies 
completed the evening program. 

Feature of the Saturday program was 
the trip through the Yorkville plant of 
Wheeling Steel Corporation to see con- 
tinuous reduction and electrolytic tin- 
ning of steel sheets. Joseph Kayuha. 
Jr., a member of the host chapter and 
connected with the steel company. 
arranged the tour. Transportation to 
the plant? Another host chapter mem- 
ber, H. B. McCune, president of Co- 
operative Transit Bus, supplied that. 


Ladies Not Neglected 
That the ladies weren't neglected in 


planning of the program can be seen 
in the schedule of events that faced 
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| them while their husbands were busy 
| elsewhere. Oglebay Park’s Garden 
' Center, with its Mansion House, Car- 
riage House, outdoor amphitheater, 
} sunken garden, restaurant and Guest 
House. was the scene of a special tea 


the first of the three days. The second 
saw them touring Oglebay Park and 
Wheeling Park and attending a bridge 
luncheon at Wheeling Country Club. 
Saturday morning had been set aside 
for shopping tours. 





In the Pictures 


Official photographer ‘or the fif- 
teenth annual convention of West Vir- 
" ginia Society of Professional Engineers 
at Oglebay Park, Wheeling, was Sam 
| Buderman, sales erigineer of Universal 
' Concrete Pipe Company and a mem- 
ber of Northern Panhandle Chapter. 
His pictures show: |. The three past 
presidents of WVSPE in this group in- 
clude Charles Snyder, Bluefield; Theo. 
| Bloecher, Jr., Wheeling; and P. K. Pier- 
pont, Bluefield. 2. Tea-time at Oglebay 
Park's Garden Center found this group 
of engineers’ wives. 3. Three Northern 
- Panhandle Chapter stalwarts are Russel 
M. Hubbard, president; George W. 
Zimmerman, Jr., NSPE ‘National Direc- 
tor; and John A. Schubert, general 
chairman of the convention committee. 
4. With customary enthusiasm, NSPE 
Executive Director Paul H. Robbins ad- 
dresses one of the outdoor meetings. 
5. Big wheels in the state society are 
Charles E. Lawall, president; G. B. 
Blackburn, 2nd vice-president; W. A. 
Staab, Ist vice-president; and Ross B. 
Johnston, secretary. 6. The Shrine 
Chanters of Osiris Temple are shown 
roviding some of the entertainment 
which followed the picnic supper. 7. 
The crowd begins to gather at Crispin 
Center picnic shelter for picnic supper 


Two additional pictures from the fif- 
| teenth annual convention of the West 
| Virginia Society at Oglebay Park, 
_ Wheeling, show: (left) a group of "men 
_ of distinction" before the annual ban- 
ad included Russel M. Hubbard, presi- 
ent of Northern Panhandle Chapter; 
Edwin M. Steckel, program director of 
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and entertainment. 8. Past President 
Charles Snyder presides at a meeting 
of the nominating committee. 9. An 
outdoor luncheon was a feature of the 
between-business sessions at the Caddy 
Camp. 10. Two of the members of the 
hard-working local committee on ar- 
rangements get a bite to eat—Jay E. 
Henry, chairman of the Oglebay Park 
convention facilities, and Robert E. 
Ferry, reception and publicity commit. 
tees. 11. Two of the ladies who played 
a part in planning of events for the 
ladies—Mrs. Laurence Meharg, chair- 
man of the ladies program committee, 
and Mrs. Ross B. Johnston, Charleston. 
12. On the balcony of Crispin Center's 
main recreation building, overlooking 
the swimming pool and golf course, this 
cocktail hour shot was taken. 13. Check- 
ing final details on registration with 
Miss Ann Stick is Ross B. Johnston, state 
society secretary. Miss Stick was a lend- 
lease acquisition for the occasion from 
the office staff of Engstrom & Wynn, 
contractors, five of whose members are 
members of the all-NSPE Northern Pan- 
handle Chapter. 14. Addressing the 
convention and stirring thinking of state 
level members toward an_all-NSPE 
West Virginia Society is Alex Van 
Praag, Jr., NSPE president. 15. Proof 
that there was plenty of food for all 
at the picnic supper can be found in 
this photograph. 


Oglebay Institute; Alex Van Praag, Jr., 
NSPE president; C. Hal Brues, Wheel- 
ing city manager; Andrew C. M. Hess, 
president of the Ohio Valley Board of 
Trade; Paul H. Robbins, NSPE execu- 
tive director; Jay E. Henry,.secretary- 
treasurer of Northern Panhandle Chap- 
ter: and (right) Emcee Steckel pre- 


The convention schedule was jammed 
with important business matters. One 
was approval of the final draft of a re- 
vised constitution and‘ bylaws. A sec- 
ond was a decision to support legisla- 
tion requiring licensing or registration 
of surveyors, bills for which purpose 
are expected to be introduced in the 
next session of the state legislature. A 
third was adoption of plans to more 
rigidly enforce the engineers’ registra- 
tion law. Others included mapping of 
plans to improve engineering educa- 
tion in the state; renewal of efforts to 
raise the standards for salaries of state 
technical and professional employees; 
and realization of a long-term goal of 
adoption of an_ engineer-in-training 
program by the state registration board. 


That the WVSPE may very 
soon realize its minimum mem- 
bership figure of 1,000 members 
was reported to delegates by 
James N. Wallace, chairman of 
the membership committee. 


Nominating committee submitted as 
its choice for officers in 1949: 

W. A. Staab, Morgantown, for presi- 
dent; G. B. Blackburn, Parkersburg, 
for lst vice-president; Leslie Gates, 
Beckley, for 2nd vice-president; H. J. 
Wagner, Charleston, for treasurer; 
and as directors to serve three-year- 
terms, H. C. Bever, Elkins; J. T. Van 
Voorhis, Clarksburg; George W. Mc- 
Alpin, Charleston. Nomination of a 
Huntington Chapter member will be by 
recommendation of the chapter and a 
three-member committee will nominate 
the NSPE National Director from the 
state. 


sents one of the many door prizes to 
John A. McCulley, Wheeling, as (left 
to right) Mrs. Charles E. Lawall, Hunt- 
ington; Howard A. Kelly; C. B. Christ- 
ianson, immediate past president of 
Northern Panhandle Chapter; Mrs. 
Malcolm M. Wilson; Hubbard; and 
Harold F. Penny, Wheeling, watch. 
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Barrows Advises Societies 
Of Organizational Pitfalls 


What does an outsider given a chance to get an intimate first-hand view 
of the operation of a professional engineering society have in the way of 
recommendations for bettering its service and functioning? 


Members of New York State Society 
found out when George Barrows, ex- 
ecutive secretary for 15 months, was 
recalled into active service with the 
Army as a colonel. Because the weak- 
nesses he found are true of many NSPE 
member state societies, his advice, im- 
pressions and experiences may be of 
interest to members of state societies. 


The points he makes are these: 


1. On membership—reaching 
of objectives will be expedited by 
more rapid growth. Special mem- 
bership drives are often sug- 
gested and carried out, but they 
are of little importance if im- 
mediate gains are not held. Most 
of the people who join, then drop 
out have been “sold” on the value 
of membership at the time of 
their affiliation, but drop out 
when they become discouraged at 
the lack of constructive action 
toward providing answers to 
their problems. 


One answer toward membership 
problems—particularly those involving 
gaining new members and holding old 
ones—is positive action toward all of 
those who may in any way be in ap- 
parent violation of the licensing law. 

Nothing can take the place of per- 
sonal contact between each individual 
member and acquaintances who ‘are 
qualified to become members. If you 
want the society to reach the objectives 
which prompted your original associa- 
tion, then it is obviously to your best 
interests to assume a personal responsi- 
bility for adding numerical strength to 
the society position. 


Chapter Program Advice 


2. On chapter programs—They 
should be so organized as to attract the 
local membership to each meeting. All 
chapters should give more thought to 
arranging more programs to which 
ladies could be invited to gain a better 
understanding of their men-folk’s pro- 
fession and to elicit greater coopera- 
tion from them in the matter of mem- 
bers’ attendance. 

3. On recognition of engineering as 





a profession — No intelligent person 
could become as well acquainted with 
the engineering field and its personnel 
as I have been privileged to become 
without reaching the conclusion that 
professional engineers do not receive 
the public credit and the economic 
stature to which they are obviosuly en- 
titled on the basis of education, train- 
ing and actual accomplishment. I am 
sincerely convinced that this is because 
professional engineers are, in general, 
too timid in giving expressions to their 
opinions on matters which may be out- 
side the strict limitations of the engi- 
neering field. Such a predominant ratio 
of professional engineers are in public 
and private employ that they are al- 
ways concerned about possible reaction 
on the part of their employers or as- 
sociates. 


4. On responsibility of engineers to 
take an active part in affairs of their 
nation, state, county, city and other 
political subdivisions—We are a demo- 
cractic organization in which the will 
of the majority presumably governs 
action. We are definitely not a techni- 
cal organization but an organization of 
people who are concerned with the 





Colonel Barrows 





public welfare and in regard to which 
it is our desire to give the benefit of 
specialized knowledge. 


Under the circumstances I be- 
lieve the society should clearly 
express Opposition to unionism 
without equivocation. I see no 
need for reluctance or an apolo. 
getic attitude in approaching 
public or private employers with 
demands in the interest of pro- 
fessional engineers, nor do I see 
any need for avoiding expres- 
sions of group opinion on sub- 
jects which may have a hidden 
political implication. Various 
communist-front organizations, 
and other groups as well, are 
freely expressing themselves in 
the guise of technical or profes- 
sional groups with which our 
own society may be confused. | 
personally strongly advocate that 
we should be as active in com- 
menting on any topic of public 
concern. 


Did Barrows indicate that his return 
to uniform would release him from any 
feeling of desire to help the engineer- 
ing profession advance to the levels 
which it seeks? Not at all. He said the 
personal problems of the engineering 
profession will be his “continuing con- 
cern,’ and expressed hope that his 
future activities would permit him to 
“perhaps influence appraisal of the 
profession by others with whom I may 
in the future be associated.” 


New Canadian Labor 
Law Omits Engineers 


Engineers as a profession are ex: 
cluded from the new federal industrial 
relations act in Canada, marking the 
first time that the Canadian government 
has recognized engineering as one of 
the professions. 

Under terms of the act, an employee 
is defined to exclude a member of the 
medical, dental, architectural, engl- 
neering or legal profession qualified to 
practice under the laws of a province 
and employed in that capacity. The 
provisions of the legislation meet 
recommendations of the Engineering 
Institute of Canada to the cabinet for 
exemption of the professions from col: 
lective bargaining provisions. Later, all 
provincial associations of professional 
engineers and other engineering groups 
joined in those recommendations. 
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MAPE Military Affairs Committee 
Scope Report Acclaimed 





arly 

‘ism 

no 

olo- Military affairs committee of the Minnesota Association of Professional En- 

i gineers has turned up a basis for study of problems confronting the engineering 

vith profession that each NSPE member state society will do well to study in map- 

>f0- ping its activities in that area. 

see Col. W. A. Hardenbergh, chairman of the NSPE Military Affairs Committee. 

ors describes it as “the type of constructive thinking which the engineering pro- 

ub- fession needs to achieve its goal of having professional engineers accorded full 

den professional treatment by the military services.” Leadership of the Minnesota 

ous Association committee is in the hands of Col. E. B. Miller, deputy commissioner 

ons, of aeronautics for the state of Minnesota. Col. Miller was sent into service when 

are the National Guard was mobilized before the outbreak of World War II. He 

in was with a famed tank battalion from 

fes- Brainerd, Minn., that was on Bataan of them were used in the past, with a 

bur when the Japs forced American sur- minimum amount of efficiency. Our 

. I render. He was a prisoner of war 3! __ studies must include the available civil- 

hat years until Japan capitulated, went jan supply, both registered and those 

Pri through the Bataan death march and who are graduating from schools or 

lic most of the horrible imprisonment who are in their apprenticeships. If a 
hardships inflicted upon American national emergency arises. we will use 
service personnel who were captured. men with engineering training in all 

categories. 

eturn The MAPE committee leader 

— warns there is no reason for pros- Establish Procedure Now 

a ecuting a program aimed at fit- 

levels ting the engineer into the picture “The procuring and assigning of en- 

d the of a national emergency unless gineers should be set up during the 

— that program is considered on a _times of peace, so that a wild scramble 

broad enough scope to embrace — does _ not ensue after war is upon us. 

t his all-inclusive phases into which This means, that an agency in each state 

m the engineer might fit for the should assume responsibility for the 

the common good of all branches. coordination of these details. That 


or, ' There has been “a great deal of 
fog, smoke screen and politics” 
injected into our national de- 
fense, he declares, with stop-gap 
legislation being passed. That 
fact must be considered in any 
study of engineering potentiali- 
ties for a future national emer- 
gency—because on it hangs the 
decision as to “whether or not we 





> eX: are getting the answers for a 

strial long-range military policy or 

x the whether we confine our studies 

ment to a hit-or-miss, unbalanced piece 

e of of stop-gap military legislation 
as of the past, dictated by profes- 

loyee sional thinking within the armed 

f the forces.” 

engl: 

ed to “Our study should be based with an 

vince objective viewpoint of helping to win 

The the war, in the most practical manner. 

meet without becoming involved in a spit 

sring and polish affair which has little or no 

t for practically of purpose,” Col. Miller 

-col- states. 

r, all “In the event of a national emer- 

onal gency, unless proper plans are laid and 

oups become a part of the national strategic 





plan, engineers will be used as many 
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agency, of necessity, must be civilian. 

“Our studies must include all classi- 
fications of engineers. We should be 
cognizant of one of the inherent weak- 
nesses of the military policy (if you 
can call it a policy) in the past in all 
branches of service. The thinking in our 
professional armed forces has been 
along the lines of excluding the indi- 
vidual who does not possess high stand- 
ards of physique. For example, an in- 
dividual may have a perfectly good 
body but might be missing an arm or 
perhaps be lame. The policy has always 
been to keep these people from becom- 
ing a part of the armed forces. Instead 
of giving the individual limited duty, 
he was excluded entirely. 


“The services did become more 
lenient in this respect after 
World War II, and did take vet- 
erans who were classified with 
some form of disability and allow 
them to continue in service in a 
limited capacity. However, this 
was not a change in the thinking 
of the top brass; it was merely be- 
cause the armed services needed 
manpower badly and couldn’t get 


enough men any other way. For- 
eign governments have never 
adopted this policy. They use 
men wherever they can place 
them in the military service—if 
he has the ability to do the job. 


“Perhaps the most successful and 
efficient military organization known in 
history is that of the Mongols. They 
kept the better part of the known world 
under their control, including the great 
deal of Christianity, for more than 100 
years. For instance, Subutai was a divi- 
sion leader at the age of 25. At the age 
of 75 he was still in the army and going 
strong. In other words, the Mongols 
required no age bracket or anything 
else except the ability to do the job. I 
do not argue with the policy of the 
armed forces in seeing to it that men 
who will be liable to combat duty 
should possess good physique and 
should measure up to certain standards. 
That is only reasonable, to stand the 
rigors of combat. 


“But there are so many places in 
which we have, in our past wars, ex- 
cluded good men who could have per- 
formed limited duty, and filled those 
positions with men of good physique 
merely because the armed services 
blindly adopted an age and grade 
policy and high standards of physique. 
This, to me, is not very intelligent in 
view of the fact that the war effort is 
made in order to win the war. 


Home Front Problems 


“We are confronted with another 
very important phase which will arise 
during an emergency, and that is the 
availability of engineering services at 
home. We cannot neglect the civilian 
populace. They must have adequate 
engineering services at all times. This 
item is very important in a total war 
such as we contemplate. 


“We must consider very seriously 
whether or not we wish to fall in line 
with the armed services policy of set- 
ting up reserve units for all and sundry 
problems. There can be no argument 
with the policy of military reserve units 
requiring engineers which must operate 
with the troops. They are part of the 
organized troop effort. But why should 
we subscribe to a plan which blindly 
comes into practically every engineer- 
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more physically fit—properly aged in- 
dividuals from that firm and put them 
into reserve units which, in the event of 
war, would leave those firms partially 
or perhaps totally crippled from the 
viewpoint of functioning? 


“I am of the belief that we can 
have our reserve units so as to 
complete troop requirements and 
still have our civilian engineer- 
ing firms (teams) which have 
been built up during the times 
of peace available to render ser- 
vices in the war effort much more 
efficiently and quickly than if 
these same civilian firms are crip- 
pled the moment war comes. The 
object of any purely military or- 
ganization is for the formation of 
a team. That is the reason why 
we have such a thing as basic 
training to organize that unit 
into a team. That team is for 
purely military effort. I am think- 
ing of the other team. and I be- 
lieve that if enough study is given 
the subject during the times of 
peace including, of course, the 
supposition that the armed forces 
will give us cooperation as to 
their needs, etc., that we can sup- 
ply in the next war engineering 
services for every phase this 
country will need in prosecut- 
ing that war from the home front 
to the very bases we occupy close 
to the enemy. 


“When the top brass is asked why an 
engineer must pass a certain physical 
examination, be in a certain age 
bracket, and acquire a uniform before 
he can participate in the war effort, the 
answer is given that it is not the inten- 
tion that all these people must be in 
uniform, and they will admit that 
civilians must be used as civilians. 
However, they have no sensible detailed 
plan as to where and how these 
civilians are going to be put to work. 


“Their planning in that respect’ re- 
minds me somewhat of the port area 
quartermaster at Manila, who, after war 
had started, was asked the pertinent 
question how he was going to evacuate 
the port area of supplies, etc., if the 
need arose. He replied with a wave of 
the hand, that it could be done in a 
matter of a couple days. Asa result, of 
such type of planning, the port area 
was never evacuated, and it was found 
later that it would have taken approxi- 
mately two weeks to do the job even 
had necessary manpower and transpor- 
tation been available. The Japs allowed 
about three weeks, but even then hard- 
ly anything was touched. This is 
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ing firm of the country and takes one or clearly a lack of planning, and I think 


that our studies must be realistic and 


we should not be satisfied with a wave 


of the hand. 
Proposes Company Units 


“Naturally, we must be faced with 
the fact that engineers who are already 
in the reserve military components will 
be taken away immediately that the 
emergency exists. Our survey must 
take this into consideration. I would 
like to see some kind of plan evolved 
whereby engineering firms might be 
taken into the war effort in different 
capacities such as the Seabees organi- 
zation. I am not referring to combat, 
but rather to installations which must 
be built in which the individual might 
not actually come to grips with the 
enemy. 


“Construction outfits were taken into 
the Navy despite the objections of the 
top brass. The pressure of a war 
knocked some of the traditional prac- 
tices of the Navy into a cocked hat. The 
Seabees were only concerned with 
being given a job to do and allowed to 
do that job in the way which they had 
been trained to do it. To say that they 
were successful would be stating it very 
mildly. The results obtained are in- 
estimable. They even succeeded in 
jarring the hide-bound policy of the 
Army into action, although the Army 
has not entirely profited by the experi- 
ence of the Navy as yet—the big wigs 
in the Navy, as a matter of fact, never 
did accept the system that the Seabees 
ina.igurated, and they are even fighting 
it now; however, the Seabees are so 
firmly entrenched that it is impossible 
to put them into any other category. 


“The thinking of the top brass 
in Washington deals generally 
with organized military units. 
They have become indoctrinated 
with that kind of thinking to the 
point that unless the system emi- 
nates from the sacred portals of 
the Pentagon, the civilian way of 
thinking is all wrong. Engineers 
are trained to get the job done the 
quickest and most efficient way. 
We should not lose sight of this. 
All in all, there must be closer co- 
ordination between civilians and 
the armed forces than there has 
been in the past, if we are to cure 
the ills that have existed and now 
exist. 


“As long as we have a democracy, 
the professional armed forces will 
never fight our wars, but will only be 
of sufficient size and strength to perform 
their peacetime mission and to take 














until such time that the reserve com. 
ponents can take the field. Too much 
civilian experience is thrown com. 
pletely overboard when war comes; too 
little planning Was been. done in the 
pre-war days; too much professional 
jealousy in the armed forces has been 
apparent. Many problems which cop. 
front the war effort are no different 
than those with which we are faced jn 
times of peace. They are perhaps big. 
ger and more urgent, but basically they 
are the same. o 


“A concrete example of professional 
thinking is the fact that some of the die. 
hards have never been satisfied with 
commercial trucks which are used 365 
days of the year under all and varying 
conditions. They carry loads daily 
comparable to that required by the 
military and over distances comparable 
to any military movement. However, 
certain thinking in the army does not 
wish to be identified with civilian ideas 
and must have an ‘animal’ of a differ. 
ent breed than ever viewed before by 
the human eye. This, of course, means 
that instead of being able to get needed 
parts for a vehicle in Podunk Center, 
the new breed of truck would require 
parts totally different which would re. 
sult in long delays of breakdowns, ete, 


“If we are to exist in this world of 
turmoil, we must change that thinking 
so that when faced with an emergency, 
we can put every bit of our national 
effort into one single channel utilizing 
every bit of our vast experience and eft- 
ciency toward the one objective of win- 
ning the war by a balanced system of 
formation of military units and civilian 
teams. Perhaps I am wrong in my 
thinking ; however, I have seen so many 
mistakes from lack of proper planning 
with a resultant loss of life and near 
losing of a war, that I cannot help but 
sincerely believe that civilians must in- 
terest themselves a great deal more than 
they ever have before in the policies 
and plans of our armed forces, and not 
be too ready to accept the line of think- 
ing which excludes the knowledge and 
efficiency gained by experience and not 
by theory.” 

Commenting further on the Miller 
outline of study, Col. Hardenbergh 
warned that while the NSPE Military 
Affairs Committee can report “much 
progress,” there is still “a long road 
to travel before we can justifiably feel 
that our basic aims have been achieved.” 


“The progress we make will be 
greatly speeded by intelligent con 
sideration of the relation between the 
professional engineer and the armed 
forces though the military affairs com 
mittees of. our member state societies, 
he stated. 
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care of the initial phases of hostilities 
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Arkansas Meeting 
Attendance Heavy 


Two-thirds of the total membership 
of Arkansas Society turned out in force 
at Little Rock for the one-day annual 
meeting of the NSPE member state 
society. 


Focused on the event and its person- 
alities, the camera recorded: |. J. J. 
Idema, U. S. Engineers, Little Rock, 
supervisor of the goif tournament that 
was part of the meeting; T. W. Witten- 
berg, U. S. Engineers, Tulsa, Okla.; 
Glenn D. Douglass, Little Rock; Beverly 
Ryan, new secretary-treasurer, Little 
Rock; and Paul M. Zander, city engi- 
neer, Little Rock. 2. Mayor Burton Lang- 
ford, Van Buren (the town Bob Burns 
made famous); and Frank Kirk, Arkansas 
Highway Department district engineer, 
Fort Smith. 3. Mayor Sam Wassell of 
Little Rock; Prof. Warren R. Spencer, 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville; 
and John Buxton, Little Rock. 4. L. A. 
Henry, chairman of ASPE legislative 
and enforcement committee, Little 
Rock; State Senator Lawrence Black- 
well, Pine Bluff; and Col. T. A. Lane, 
Corps of Engineers, Little Rock. 5. 
Marion L. Crist, Little Rock; Bob Rhine- 
hart, a member of the state board of 
registration, Pine Bluff; and Victor C. 
Anderson, new 2nd_ vice-president, 
Little Rock. 6. L. N. White, NSPE Na- 
tional Director from Arkansas, Little 
Rock; Past-President Max A. Mehl- 
burger, Little Rock; and Leonard N. 
Caldwell, Little Rock. 7. E. L. Wales, 
named president at the meeting, poses 
with Beverly Ryan, the new secretary- 
treasurer. Both are from Little Rock. 
8. Russell Newsom of the Arkansas 
Highway Department is chairman of 
the nominating committee of ASPE; 
Sam Davies, Little Rock, is a contractor; 
and Brooks Hayes is a member of the 
U. S. House of Representatives. 9. 
Two ASPE past-presidents chat with an 
educator—Ray Parmelee, city engi- 
neer at Helena, Ark.; Dean George F. 
Brannigan of the University of Arkan- 
sas; and Dan D. Ricketts, Little Rock. 


The annual meeting election of offi- 
cers found E. L. Wales, of the Arkansas 
Highway department, Little Rock, be- 
ing elevated to the presidency; Har- 
old J. Engstrom, Arkansas foundry Co., 
Little Rock, being elected Ist vice- 
president; Victor C. Anderson, Capital 
Steel Co., Little Rock, becoming 2nd 
vice-president; Beverly E. Ryan, Little 
Rock water works, being started up the 
ladder as secretary-treasurer. 






























































New Jersey Semi-Annual M 
Hailed As Success 


Good planning ; good engineers proving they were also good golfers; a friend- affairs in the Atlantic Coast state. 
ship with the weatherman that produced 100% perfect weather; great accom- Acting as hosts were members of 
plishments from a professional, social and business viewpoint; good attend- the Monmouth-Ocean Chapter, 
ance; good participation in other events; an abundance of good food; and a who planned and coordinated 


lot of good ‘fellowship. their efforts to make the event a 
Those were the ingredients that spelled out success of the semi-annual meet- success through Axel E. Palm, 
ing of, New Jersey Society, held “within sniffing distance of the Atlantic ocean chairman of the arrangements 
and.amidst the velvet green expanses committee. They even received 
of the Old Orchard Country Club at the even temperature and blue 
West Long Branch.” It was an event ing. In that group were 71 offi- skies they’d ordered for the event. 
classed by those in attendance as “the _— cial delegates representing all of 
most successful” of any semi-annual the nine chapters in the state, a — Though the golf tournament, the 
meeting NJSPE has held. 100% representation of the so- horseshoe pitching contest, the business 
hate ciety’s existing membership and meeting, and the program for the ladies 
Nearly 300 members, wives.and an indication of the seriousness in attendance (bridge, putting on the 
friends turned out for the meet- with which members take society green and a junket to Asbury Park and 
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In the Pictures 


On hand to record the semi-annual 
meeting of New Jersey Society was the 
cameraman, with these results: |. A 
shot of a group of the delegates during 
a business session. 2. Chief Highway 
Engineer Charles Noble grins broadly 
as Frank Radigan, president of the 
County Engineers Association, and 
NJSPE President James Logan ex- 
change warm greetings. 3. At dinner, 
the "official" family includes (seated) 
Fred W. Wells and John C. Remington, 
state board commissioners; Hugh C. 
Clarke, vice president; President Lo- 
gan; Leo McKee, National Director; 
and (standing) Axel Palm, convention 
chairman; Charles Dodge, managing 
director; Louis T. Klauder, vice presi- 
dent; Noble; C. George Krueger and 
Frank Mirgain, National Directors. 4. 
The international touch at the meeting 
—President Logan and Dodge greet the 
foreign engineering student guests— 
R. Pavageau, F. Baudhuin and P. 
Thimonier, all of France; Logan; Dodge; 
C. Patry, France; and Baron W. de 
Jamblinne de Meus and A. Jones, both 
of Belgium. 5. One of the many ban- 
quet tables during the shore dinner. 6. 
Members of the County Engineers As- 
sociation in attendance are shown in 
this photo. 7. The clubhouse veranda 
was a popular spot during the social 
hour. 8. While their husbands battled 
old man par—without too much success 
—some of the wives sunned themselves 
alongside the 18th fairway. 9. Presen- 
tation of the new Monmouth-Ocean 
Chapter banner is made by John C. 
Remington, Jr., state board commis- 
sioner, to John Fellows, chapter presi- 
dent. 10. The men who made the meet- 
ing a success were Monmouth-Ocean 
members McBride, Palm, Wagner, 
Gale, Seaman and McKee. 11. Engi- 
neer Bill Dallas tees off, showing the way 
to Engineers Kirby, Young, Rights and 
Hayes. 








a sojourn up and down the boardwalk) 
were standout events of the meeting, the 
one which capped them all was the 
mountainous shore dinner which chap- 
ler arrangers had scheduled for those 
in attendance. The multiple course 
feed included such delicacies as clam 
broth, steamed clams, lobster, clam 
chowder, fried chicken and desserts, 
and the only complaints received on 
the feast were those of overstuffing. 


County Engineers Meet 


_ Important too, was the meeting of the 
County Engineers Association on the 
same day and at the same place, a job 
of planning credited to President Frank 
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Radigan of the association, a member 
of the Hudson County Chapter. The 
joint meeting of the two groups gave 
members of the county engineers’ group 
a chance to observe first hand opera- 
tion of NJSPE and the reasons for the 
growth of the NSPE member state so- 
ciety. That they were impressed can be 
found in passage of a resolution by the 
group requesting each engineer to be- 
come a member of NJSPE and asking 
each to do everything possible to sell 
membership to all qualified engineers 
working under them. 


The list of important guests present 
at the event was large. They included 
such men as Charles Noble, chief high- 
way engineer for the state of New Jer- 
sey; six foreign engineering students, 
four from France and two from Bel- 
gium, who became interested in the 
society after attending a meeting of the 
Raritan Valley Chapter; Neil Convery, 
president of the state board of archi- 
tects; and three of the five members of 
the state registration board. 


The business meeting found 
President James Logan reporting 
a 15% increase in membership 
during his term at the helm of the 
society; National Directors Leo 
McKee and C. George Kruger re- 
porting on the NSPE Board 
meeting at Oklahoma City; 
Richard L. Higgins, who serves 
as business manager of the New 
Jersey Engineer, reporting set- 
ting of new advertising records 
for that publication; and several 
important resolutions being 
passed. 


In a formal ceremony that was part 
of the day’s schedule of events, Jay C. 
Remington, Jr., NJSPE trustee-at-large 
and a charter member of the state board, 
presented a chapter banner to Mon- 
mouth-Ocean Chapter. Receiving the 
banner on behalf of the chapter was 
John C.-Fellows, president. Remington 
offered to supply any other chapter in 
the state a similar banner when desired. 
Throughout all of the events, National 
Director McKee served as toastmaster 
and officially welcomed all guests to 
Monmouth County. 


If proof is needed that the meeting 
had a lot of drawing power, those in 
attendance point to the case of James 
Neri, president of Hudson County 
Chapter. He was in New Orleans until 
late in the evening prior to the Satur- 
day meeting, but was one of the early 
arrivals—and armed with his golf clubs 
—for the sessions. 


Michigan Charters 
Another Chapter 


Ann Arbor Chapter of the Michigan 
Society received its charter at presenta- 
tion ceremonies held in conjunction 
with a meeting of the MSPE board of 


directors. 


Receiving the charter on behalf of 
the chapter was H. N. Barnard, its 
chairman, and making the presentation 
in behalf of the Michigan Society was 
President Otto H. Hall. Held in 
Michigan Union on the university cam- 
pus, the dinner meeting heard John W. 
Kushing, chief engineer of the Michi- 
gan Public Service Commission and a 
member of the Grand Valley Chapter 
at Lansing. 


The roster of chapter officers, in addi- 
tion to Barnard, includes Professor 
Glenn L. Alt, civil engineering depart- 
ment of the University of Michigan. 
vice-chairman; William E- Quinsey. 
secretary-treasurer, civil engineering 
department, University of Michigan; 
F. A. Heller, state director, Hiller and 
Colvin, Ann Arbor; Prof. Hugh E. 
Keeler, Walter Lahde and N. E. Farley. 
members of the local board of man- 
agers; and N. B. Stout, alternate state 
director. The new chapter has an initial 
membership of 30. 

Present at the meeting, too, was 
George R. Sidwell, newly appointed 
executive secretary of the MSPE, a 
member of the Grand Valley Chapter 
at Lansing and formerly a member of 
the Ann Arbor board of education. 


WSPE Revising Fee, 
Salary Schedule 


Revision of the schedule of mini- 
mum engineering fees and salaries of 
the Washington Society is making 
“definite progress,” according to a spe- 
cial committee headed by C. O. Mannes 
of Seattle. 

An appeal for opinions of all mem- 
bers of the WSPE on revisions needed 
has been voiced by Mannes to assure 
that the final schedule is “fair and 
equitable and will require no apolo- 
gies.” Other members of the commit- 
tee working on the revision include 
Beverly A. Travis, James W. Carey, 
and Stephen M. Batori, also of Seattle: 
T. R. Hance and Henry C. Glaze, both 
of Spokane; and John W. Crofts, 
Yakima. 
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New Mexico Chapter Chartered 





A chapter charter presentation is always a big event, but particularly when 
the NSPE president is on hand to make the presentation. That's what happened 
in the case of Santa Fe Chapter of the New Mexico Society when a large por- 
tion of the New Mexico membership gathered to meet Alex Van Praag, Jr., 
Decatur, Ill., NSPE president. At top, Van Praag presents the charter to Clay 
M. Hester, president of the chapter, as George Leon Server, secretary of 
Santa Fe Chapter, looks on with visible pleasure. Below, a general picture o 
the group that gathered in the La Fonda Hotel to hear Van Praag and wit- 
ness the ceremony. There are now three chapters in the state, Albuquerque, 
Mesilla Valley and Santa Fe. 





D.C. Society Plans Another Law Attempt 


“We have a feeling that this is the the measure at the 80th Congress failed 
year!!” when the Summer political conventions 
approached and Congress rushed to ad- 
journment. There was no serious oppo- 
sition to the registration bill in the ses- 
sion—except from the calendar, which 
just didn’t provide enough time for con- 
sideration. 

But the registration bill will be one 
of the first in the hopper when the 81st 
Congress meets in January. 


That’s the declaration made in the 
latest issue of the District of Columbia 
Society’s Professional Engineers News 
in discussing determination to push 
again for passage of an engineering 
registration law for the 10-mile square 
area that is the seat of the federal gov- 
ernment. An attempt to get passage of 
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Oklahoma Officer 
Slate Proposed 


Nominating committee of the Okla. 
homa Society has announced its pro. 
posed candidates for all offices of 
OSPE during the coming year. 

Named for consideration by the 
members were M. B. Cunningham, 
Oklahoma City, proposed for the presi- 
dency; Allan Craig, Tulsa, as 1st vice. 
president; Fred G. Fellows, Ponca City, 
for 2nd vice-president; Cecil Perkins, 
Oklahoma City, secretary-treasurer; (, 
S. Worley, Oklahoma City, National 
Director; C. S. Larkey, Tulsa, alternate 
National Director; and for membership 
on the OSPE board of directors (five to 
be named) J. E. Smay, Norman ; George 
E. Larason, Oklahoma City; Ross 
Taylor, Enid; Gerald D. Gouin, Musko. 
gee; Harvey Freehauf, Miami; David 
R. Graham, Tulsa; Carl A. Stevens, 
Tulsa; Ralph W. Delaney, Ada; Wyatt 
B. Hendrick, Lawton; and Charles F, 
Cameron, Stillwater. 


Under the OSPE constitution, the 
committee has authority to name “one 
or more candidates for officers and 
directors.” According to H. G. Thue- 
sen, chairman of the committee, the 
committee named only one candidate 
for several of the offices because rela- 
tively few have the time and the will- 
ingness to serve, and the services of the 
losing candidate would be lost to the 
society for at least a year. Nominations 


. by petition, which must carry 25 signa- 


tures, were to be received until Novem- 
ber 1, under the OSPE constitution. 

Failure of the committee to nominate 
J. M. Gayle, secretary-treasurer for the 
past nine years, was the result of his 
own request that he not be considered 
for reelection to that post. 


Harrisburg Ladies 
Night Gets Frozen 
Food Demonstration 


Harrisburg (Pa.) Chapter launched 
its Fall meeting season with a demon- 
stration program on frozen foods con- 
ducted under sponsorship of Pennsyl- 
vania Power and Light Co. 

The program gave the chapter 4 
double attraction for the meeting, since 
it also was ladies’ night at the dinner 
event, held at Van’s Colonial Restau- 
rant. Among those participating in the 
program were H. H. Brenan, manager 
of the residential department of the 
power company; Miss Edna Stephany, 
director of home service; and Miss Bes- 
sie Urich and Miss Mary Lower. 
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“Make Tracks” Chosen Theme 
Of 48 Chicago Annual Meeting 


“Make tracks for Chicago.” 

That’s the 1948 NSPE annual meet- 
ing cry, as committees step up the tem- 
po of arrangements for the December 
sessions this year at Hotel Sherman in 
Chicago. 

The dates for the meeting are Decem- 
ber 15, 16, 17 and 18, and members of 
the Illinois Society who are planning 
the four-day meet promise that the city 
of Chicago has never offered a warmer 
reception than that to be given NSPE 
members attending. 

The cover illustration on this issue of 
AMERICAN ENGINEER symbolizes the 
“make tracks” theme. It is appearing, 
too, on all letterheads sent out from 
Washington headquarters, from all So- 
ciety officers and committee chairmen. 
Even the slide-rule equipped bird rest- 
ing momentarily on the sign apparently 
knows that the footprints all lead to 
Chicago. And that they belong to 
NSPE members bound for the annual 
meeting. 

A few features of the meeting can be 
revealed. By the time December 15 
comes up on the calendar, NPSE mem- 
bership is expected to exceed 19,000— 
the biggest total in its history. A cele- 
bration is in order. 


One of the federal govern- 
ment’s former top officials, Ar- 
thur Fleming, who resigned as a 
member of the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission to become president 
of Ohio Wesleyan University, is 
to be one of the speakers. An- 
other, who is expected to give 
engineers a lot of concrete up-to- 
the-minute advice on their public 
and community relations prob- 
lems, is Harry W. Lundin, form- 
erly director of community rela- 
tions with Ford Motor Company 
and now with Hill & Knowlton 
as a Community relations special- 
ist for the Iron and Steel Institute, 
public relations organization of 
the steel industry. Lundin also 
has served Monsanto Chemical 
Company, and carried out a 
mountainous public relations job 
with that company following the 
Texas City disaster. 


Both Fleming and Lundin are 
dynamic younger executives who pack 
a lot of punch. 


NSPE will get national attention 
during the convention over the Ameri- 
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can Broadcasting Company’s “Break- 
fast Club.” Through arrangements 
with Don McNeill, nationally-known 
master of ceremonies for the show, a 
block of tickets to the hour-long broad- 
cast which originates from Chicago 
will be made available to delegates, 
and members will be scanned before 
the broadcast for air-time interviews. 


Illinois members also point to the 
shopping facilities offered convention 
delegates desiring to make purchases 
from stores outside their home cities of 
Christmas presents. The Chicago loop 
is jammed with some of the nation’s 
most famed stores. 





Necktie Party 
Slated In Ohio 


Challenge which Herb Morris and 
Lake Erie Chapter flung to other mem- 
ber chapters of the Ohio Society— 
highest percentage of increase in mem- 
bership in the state in 1948—has found 
plenty of takers. 

For the contest, which will close with 
arrival of the New Year, President 
Morris staked a necktie as a prize. 
Southern Ohio, through President E. R. 
Hodson, was the first taker;.and since 
then Cleveland, Akron, Sandusky-Ot- 
tawa-Seneca, Toledo, Franklin County, 
Jefferson County, Marion and Hocking 
Valley Chapters have taken it too. 

The latest tabulation of membership 
changes would seem to indicate that 
Morris had better start selecting his 
ties. 








Legislative Bulletin Service 


Available To All 


It’s yours for the asking. 

The NSPE Legislative Bulletin. by 
action of the Board of Directors at 
Oklahoma City, will be made available 
after January 1—coinciding with the 
convening of the 81st Congress—to all 
members in good standing who per- 
sonally request that it be sent to them. 

Recurring demands that the Legisla- 
tive Bulletin—issued generally twice a 
month during meeting of Congress and 
once a month when Congress is not in 
session—be made available to a wider 
group of members were met by the 
Board in ordering of the increased 
circulation. Until now, the Legislative 
Bulletin has gone only to National 


Members 


Directors, NSPE officers, Member State 
Society presidents and_ secretaries. 
NSPE committee chairmen, two copies 
to each chapter (usually to the presi- 
dent and secretary of the local unit). 
and a special complimentary list. Those 
presently on the mailing list will be re- 
tained throughout 1949 without further 
request. 

From time to time, the mailing lists 
will be checked to determine the re- 
cipients’ desire to remain on the lists. 
To receive the Legislative Bulletin after 
January 1, members need only fill out 
the blank below and mail it to NSPE 
Headquarters, 1359 Connecticut Ave.. 
Washington 6, D.C. There is no charge 
for this NSPE service to its members. 
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(Continued from page 4) 


the case of the Law curriculum. Since 
it had no laboratory work and was a 
graduate course of study, three hours 
outside study per hour of lecture were 
allowed. “Class hours” represents the 
total class and laboratory time required 
of the student per week. Unless other- 
wise indicated, all curricula are those 
offered at Oklahoma A. & M. College. 
This analysis includes military training 
requirements. 

A comparison of a mechanical engi- 
neering curriculum and an accounting 
curriculum shows that the mechanical 
engineering curriculum requires 19.5 
hours more of total time per week than 
does the accounting. Similarly, a me- 
chanical engineering curriculum re- 
quires ten more hours per week total 
time than does a law curriculum, even 
figuring three hours of study per hour 
of lecture in the case of law and only 
two hours study per hour of lecture 
in the case of mechanical engineering. 
Hence, it is not surprising that the 
engineering student cannot find time 
for the character-developing activities 
engaged in by students of other pro- 
fessions. 

Going back to the definition of engi- 
neering, it is obvious that an engineer's 
background must make him technically 
proficient in “the control of the forces 
and materials of nature.” It can be 
conceded without argument that the 


technical proficiency of present-day 
graduates is sufficient when compared 
to their proficiencies in other fields. 


The final stipulation made by society 
for engineers is that all their actions 
be “for the benefit of the human race.” 
It is this stipulation that places the 
engineer of today in a truly profes- 
sional status, for the true mark of any 
profession is its ministry to the human 
race. In order for engineers to measure 
up to this, their background must in- 
clude a sound knowledge of subjects or- 
dinarily associated with a liberal arts 
education, such as history, philosophy. 
psychology, economics, sociology, etc. 


Fault Evident 


Today’s engineering students receive 
very little instruction in the liberal arts. 
Figure 3 was prepared by the author 
from material gleaned from college 
catalogues and correspondence. Unless 
otherwise indicated, curricula are those 
as offered at Oklahoma A. & M. Col- 
lege. Figure 3 indicates that graduat- 
ing engineers at Oklahoma A. & M. 
have only about one-third as much 
time devoted in their curricula to the 
study of non-technical subjects as have 
their professional brothers in the 
School of Law at the University of 
Oklahoma. 


Thus, the results of this analysis in- 
dicate that today’s engineering students 
are receiving adequate instruction in 
only one of the three fields in which 
society will expect them to be profi- 
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cient, namely, technical skill. The 
graduating engineer is far behind his 
contemporaries, who are graduating 
from other professional schools, in his 
ability to shoulder the obligations jm. 
mediately thrust upon him by society, 
The graduating engineer is perilously 
close to being a technician, rather than 
an engineer. 


One solution to the problem 
is to put engineering education 
on a full professional basis along 
with the other accepted profes. 
sions. This would require at least 
three years’ liberal arts work be- 
fore the student started his actual 
engineering work. The academic 
load should be lightened in engi- 
neering school in order to con- 
tinue a well-balanced develop- 
ment of the student’s character, 
morals, and knowledge. Yet, at 
the same time, the standards in 
engineering school would have 
to be raised to eliminate those 
students not capable of showing 
progress toward sound profes- 
sional judgment. The current 
trend is a step in this direction. 


Recently, a number of schools have 
changed to programs requiring five 
years work for an engineering degree. 
Educators and engineers in industry 
are realizing the necessity of turning 
out engineers who are well-rounded 
individuals in addition to possessing 
technical skills. Hence, as one approach 
to the problem, experiments are being 
made with the new five-year type of 
curriculum. This type of curriculum is 
imperative if the divorce between 
knowledge and wisdom is to be set 
aside. 

No better example is needed of the 
evils of the divorce of knowledge and 
wisdom than in Germany during the 
Nazi regime. Germany’s colleges turned 
out capable technicians in great num 
bers. These technicians possessed 
unique knowledge and skill, as theit 
subsequent work testified. However. 
they were without wisdom, and it made 
no difference to them who employed 
them, or to what anti-social ends theit 
highly developed knowledge was pul. 
The result is known to everyone. 


It is not enough for our engineers to 
possess knowledge; they must possess 
the wisdom with which to apply this 
knowledge. This wisdom can be bom 
only during the well-balanced develop: 
ment of a professional education. When 
this is provided for the eligible youth 
of our nation, then, and only then will 
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our schools graduate engineers who will 
continue to be a blessing to society. 
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Ohio Maps 1949 New York 


Legislative Plan 


Legislative and executive committees 
of the Ohio Society have mapped that 
group's 1949 legislative program in 
preparation for the 98th General As- 
sembly meeting in January. 

The board of registration and leaders 
of the architectural profession in the 
state have been consulted on all por- 
tions of the program, moreover, so that 
there will be no misunderstanding of 
the bills or their intent when they are 
presented for action. 

Scheduled for extensive revision is 
the registration act. Obsolete material 
in the present law will be removed, as 
will grammatical and other errors that 
have crept into the act; the fact that all 
members of the board shall be licensed 
(including the one member who by law 
must be a surveyor also) will be clari- 
fied; the number of regular meetings of 
the board will be increased; the section 
covering evidence required for registra- 
tion will be simplified and streamlined : 
the limitation of “January and July” 
upon scheduling of examination dates 
by the board will be removed so that 
the exams may be given as frequently 
as the board feels necessary; and 
elimination of the provision for desig- 
nation of licenses by branches of the 
profession will be sought. 


Larkin Makes Good 
On Local Aid Idea 


When Bill Larkin stepped down as 
president of the New York State So- 
ciety, he expressed happiness that he'd 
now have more time to devote to the 
activities of his home chapter, Rich- 
mond County. 

A “stag lawn party” held at Larkin’s 
Staten Island home was one of the first 
evidences that he meant what he said. 
Members of the chapter and non-mem- 
ber engineer guests assembled at 
Larkin’s home to enjoy “succulent ham- 
burgers, hot dogs and other eatables 
and a plentitude of drinkables.” 





Tellers Committee 


Five members of the District of 
Columbia Society will serve this year 
as official tellers in tabulating votes for 
officers of the Society and on the pro- 
posed Constitution changes. 

Named by President Alex Van Praag, 
Jr., were James J. Bowe. who will chair- 
man the group; Alvin R. Olson, Mel- 
ville L. Brown, Col. Walter L. Simpson 
and C. Warren Bogan. 
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Getting Hard 
TSPE Worker 


Texas Society has lost—to New 
York—one of its hardest working ad- 
vocates, James P. Exum, 1946 presi- 
dent of TSPE. 

Exum, bridge engineer for the Texas 
Highway Department, resigned that job 
to become associated with the firm of 
Howard, Needles, Tammen and Bergen- 
doff in New York City. He’d been with 
the Texas Highway Department since 
1932, previously had served two years 
with the department. Texas Profession- 
al Engineer, official publication of the 
TSPE, declares “we are all selfish 
enough to be stung more by this loss 
than we can be glad of the opportunity 
for him.” 


NSPE Members Get 
Group Offices 


Various engineering groups around 
the nation should. receive pretty com- 
petent direction during the next year. 

That’s because NSPE members are 
taking lead roles in their administra- 
tion. Engineers’ Society of Milwaukee, 
for example. turned to Lawrence E. 
Peterson, NSPE vice-president, to serve 
as its new president. And his vice-presi- 
dent will be A. G. Behling, NSPE Na- 
tional Director from the Wisconsin So- 
ciety. 

In Indiana, Fred Mendenhall, 1st 
vice-president of the Indiana Society 
who served as alternate director to the 
Detroit Board meeting last March, has 
been elected president of the Indian- 
apolis Technical Societies Council. 

William Larkin, immediate past 
president of the New York State So- 
ciety, has taken over the reins as presi- 
dent of the Harvard Engineering 
Society. 





Babbitt Vacations 
In Babbitt. Minn. 


Members of the Illinois Society think 
maybe—just maybe—their secretary, 
Prof. H. H. Babbitt, is just a little bit 
prejudiced. 

For when it came time for him to 
take his vacation, Prof. Babbitt headed 
his car and trailer toward—of all places 
—Babbitt, Minnesota. Members of 
ISPE claim the town is so big that it 
cannot be found on any map. Any loyal 
Minnesotan can tell them where the 
town is, however. 


NCSBEE Meeting 
Draws Attendance 
From 38 States 


Official delegates from 38 states and 
representatives of ten national engineer- 
ing societies convened in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, for the 27th annual meeting 
of the National Council of State Boards 
of Engineering Examiners. 

For NSPE members, the meeting bore 
special significance in that election of 
officers found members of the National 
Society being voted into five of the top 
seven offices of NCSBEE. Thus it was 
that when George M. Shepard, St. Paul, 
Minn., relinquished the president’s 
gavel after a year in office, it went to 
Alexander Blair, Lake Placid, Fla. 
Shepard is a member of the Minnesota 
Association of Professional Engineers ; 
Blair is a member of the newly founded 
Florida Society. : 

The vice presidency went to Clarence 
L. Eckel, Boulder, Colo., a non-member, 
but among the directors named Paul E. 
Jeffers, Los Angeles, Calif., Western 
zone, is a member; N. W. Dougherty, 
Knoxville, Tenn., Southern zone, is a 
member; Walter W. Graf, Lancaster, 
Ohio, Central zone, is a member 
(former president of the Ohio Society) ; 
while Russell G. Warner, New Haven, 
Conn., Northeast zone, is a non-mem- 
ber. Renamed secretary was T. Keith 
Legare, Columbia, S. C.. who also is a 
member of NSPE. 


Size of the job being handled 
y the 51 registration boards af- 
filiated with NCSBEE was indi- 
cated by Legare. He reported that 
at the end of June, 126,176 engi- 
neers were registered, with an ad- 
ditional 9,370 registered land 
surveyors bringing the total reg- 
istration to 135,546. Since many 
engineers are registered in sev- 
eral states, there are many dupli- 
cations in that total, he said, esti- 
mating the current total of regis- 
tered engineers in good standing 
in the U. S. and its possessions 
to be approximately 125,000. 


He cited the need for “a simple and 
workable plan for interstate registra- 
tion”; observed he was completing 25 
years of service as executive secretary 
of NCSBEE and cited changes that have 
taken place in that time; and pointed 
to attendance at the meeting of repre- 
sentatives from the engineering groups 
—Paul H. Robbins, executive director 
of NSPE was one—as proof of great 
support for NCSBEE and its work. 
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Koch, Lockwood 
Head TSPE List 


Nine members of the Texas Society 
have been nominated for top offices by 
the TSPE nominating committee, un- 
der chairmanship of P. V. Penny- 
backer. 

The nominees include: 

O. H. Koch, Dallas, member of the 
consulting engineer firm of Koch and 
Fowler, 701 Great National Life Bldg., 
a recognized authority on city plan- 
ning, to move up from Ist vice-presi- 


dent to president. 


Mason G. Lockwood, Houston, part- 


ner in the firm of Lockwood & Andrews, 
904 Union National Bank Bldg., spe- 
cializing in civil and public works, 
pipelines, industrial architecture, val- 
uations, plant site selection and investi- 
gations, rate studies, economic and in- 
dustrial reports, to move up from 2nd 
to 1st vice-president. 

Marvin C. Nichols, Fort Worth, part- 
ner in the firm of Freese, Nichols and 
Turner, consulting engineers, 407 
Danciger Bldg., specializing in dam, 
water supply and sewerage projects, 
named 2nd vice-president to step up 
from posts as TSPE director and chair- 
man of the registration amendment 
committee of TSPE. 

For directors: 

Walter O. Washington, P. O. Box 
247, Brownsville, member of the firm 
of Washington and Ruff, Civil Engi- 
neers. 

S. H. Fagadau, Suite 925-927 Hamil- 
ton Bldg., Wichita Falls, a practicing 
consulting petroleum engineer. 

M. M. Anderson, 709 McBurnett 
Bldg., San Angelo, in private practice 
since 1945. 

R. R. King, 820 W. College St., 
Sherman, technical director for Mrs. 
Tucker’s Foods, Inc., who has spent his 
entire engineering career in the vege- 
table oil processing industry. 

Bayo Hopper, Lufkin Foundry and 
Machine Co., Lufkin, as chief engineer. 

Nat W. Hardy, 59 Country Club pl., 
Corpus Christi, in private practice as 
architect and consulting engineer. 


Inspect Plane Model 


Inspection of a full-scale model of a 
new cargo plane designed to carry three 
truckloads of merchandise was a fea- 
ture of a recent Franklin County 
(Ohio) Chapter meeting. Three mem- 
bers of the Curtiss-Wright staff—John 
Kerr, Vic Muell and Gene Winchester 
—outlined the plane’s design and func- 
tioning as chapter members toured the 
firm’s plant. 
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Idaho Receives Charter 


Everyone was happy when the newly affiliated Idaho Society received its charter 
from NSPE President Alex Van Praag, Jr., in a special ceremony at Hotel Boise at 
Boise, Idaho. The camera recorded this presentation scene with (left to right) J. 
L. Morris, Boise, secretary of ISPE; Van Praag; Raymond Briggs, Boise, past presi- 
dent of the state group; and Orland C. Mayer, Boise, present president of the 
society. Nearly 50 Idaho engineers attended the meeting, and special guests were 
members of the Southern Idaho section of ASCE. 





Erie County Field 
Day Outgrows Homesite 


Like Topsy, Gust Karlsteen’s plan 
for an annual field day and dinner for 
Erie County (N.Y.) Chapter “just 
growed.” 

Until this year, the outdoor frolic 
had centered on the grounds of Karl- 
steen’s home. But the promised attend- 
ance for the event was so large that it 
was necessary to move to public facili- 
ties on the outskirts of Buffalo. Erie 
County members were joined by delega- 
tions from Niagara, Monroe and Chau- 
tauqua-Cattaraugus Chapters. Horse- 
shoes, golf, a hard-fought ball game, 
a steak dinner and talks by Leigh St. 
John, member of the N.Y. Board of Ex- 
aminers, and George Barrows, execu- 
tive secretary of NYSSPE, were fea- 
tures of the outing. 

Barrows presented to Karlsteen, last 
year’s state membership chairman, a 
scroll of appreciation for his outstand- 
ing services to NYSSPE and the local 
chapter. 


Plant Tour by Chapter 
Forty members of Ohio Northern 
Chapter turned out to visit the Gar 
Wood plant after dinner at the Findlay 
Country Club. 





Electric Engine Facts 
Given Chapter Session 


A dutch treat dinner and a talk on 
the operation of new electric locomo- 
tives recently placed in service on the 
Virginian Railway occupied the spot- 
light at a recent meeting of Southeast 
(W. Va.) Chapter. 

Speaker for the occasion was T, F. 
Perkinson of the transportation divi- 
sion of General Electric Company. 


Committee Leaders Named 

Selection of chairmen of five com- 
mittees has been announced by Ray 
Fuller, president of the Pennsylvania 
Society. The appointments include Le 
Roy F. Christman (past president), 
chapter; John P. Gilboy, Northeast 
Chapter, engineers-architects ; Herman 
F. Barsun, Midwestern Chapter, em- 
ployer-employee professional _ rela- 
tions; J. Donald Carpenter, Harrisburg 
Chapter. ethics and practice; and C.T. 
Shoch, Lehigh Valley Chapter, and 
Gerhard J. Lauter, Philadelphia Chap- 


ter, co-chairman, annual meeting. 


Cincinnati Studies Cases 
Cincinnati (Ohio) Chapter has sé 
its sights on prosecution of three ut 
authorized practice cases and expects 
to start court action against practition 
ers soon. 
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Michigan Heartened 
By Official Ruling 


Michigan Society has circularized all 
prosecuting attorneys, city attorneys, 
village attorneys and state department 
heads calling their attention to a vital 
attorney general’s ruling affecting en- 
gineering in the Wolverine state. 

The ruling, issued by Eugene F. 
Black, Michigan attorney general, holds 
that “all public employees who practice 
professional engineering, except sub- 
ordinates of registered engineers whose 
work does not include responsible 
charge of design or supervision, must 
be registered in compliance with the 
law.” It also holds that the state legis- 
lature possesses the power to impose 
conditions upon the practice of all em- 
ployments affecting the public health, 
peace and safety, and is supreme in the 
field of determining the public employ- 
ment demands of the state. The state 
civil service commission has no author- 
ity, the ruling said, to act as “the ex- 
clusive final arbiter of the needs of the 
state for employees.” 


N.Y. Puts Brochure 
To Double Usage 


A plan for double-barreled usage of 
the recently published NSPE member- 
ship brochure has been put into effect 
by New York State Society. 

With the latest issue of the society’s 
monthly publication, PE News, each 
member received one of the brochures. 
Members are asked to review the book- 
let themselves to “emphasize your own 
knowledge of the purposes and prac- 
tices of the Society,” and then to pass it 
along to a prospective member. A new 
roster of licensed engineers circulated 
by the state education department has 
been sent to members, and they are 
asked to use that list in determining who 
shall receive the pamphlet. 








Dallas. Fort 
Worth Monor 
Van Praag 


Ordinarily, you’ll find the two cities 
of Fort Worth and Dallas, Tex., at each 
other’s throats—and with knives. 

But when NSPE President Alex Van 
Praag, Jr., came to town en route to 
the Fall board meeting at Oklahoma 
City, the Dallas and Fort Worth Chap- 
ters joined hands, pocketed their wea- 
pons and honored the official and his 
wife with a cocktail party and dinner 
at the Baker Hotel, Dallas. 


Gopher District Asks 
State-Federal Survey 


Recommendation that the state enter 
into a cooperative agreement with the 
U. S. Interior Department for ground 
water investigations and surveys has 
come from District 9 unit of the Minne- 
sota Association. . 

The work would be done by the 
ground water division of the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey, according to the recom- 
mendation, which now passes to MAPE 
for study and further action. The same 
meeting saw M. C. Peterson, MAPE vice 
president, receive an NSPE pin, a gift 
of members of District 9. The presenta- 
tion marked his departure from the area 
served by the unit. 


Joint Dinner Bance 
Success for Bronx 


Second annual outing and dinner 
dance sponsored jointly by Bronx Chap- 
ter of New York Society and Bronx 
Chapter of American Institute of Archi- 
tects drew heavy crowds to Schmidt’s 
farm, Scarsdale, September 8. 

A sports program beginning at 3 
p.m. was followed by a 6:30 p.m. din- 
ner and that by the dance. 
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Washington’’Roundup’ 
Stirs State Interest 


August was “roundup time” for two 
officials of the Washington Society. 

The roundup was of new members, 
and that the two officiais—Grover C. 
Gaier, executive secretary, and C. O. 
Mannes, treasurer—went at it with a 
vengeance can be seen by the fact that 
they travelled more than 1,000 miles in 
stumping the state in behalf of WSPE 
and NSPE. 

During. the day, the pair visited 
members in outlying communities en 
route, and each evening meetings were 
held in principal cities for members and 
others eligible to join. The two reported 
back to Seattle with proof of “a genuine 
interest in the society” and with result- 
ing inquiries proving that the trip had 
been extremely successful. They are 
mapping plans for another such trip 
before the end of the year. 


Ohio Chapter Keeps 


Bb 
Candidate from Race 

Big stick wielded by Ohio Society 
will keep the name of one political 
candidate from the November ballot in 
Lorain county. 

Robert J. Lowder, the candidate, 
withdrew from the race for Lorain 
county engineer after E. L. Luaces, Don 
E. Patterson and Lester W. Osborne had 
filed a petition in prohibition in the Su- 
preme Court of Ohio. Luaces is chair- 
man of the OSPE committee on griev- 
ances and ethics, while Patterson and 
Osborne are active in the affairs of Lake 
Erie Chapter. The petition sought to 
restrain the Lorain county board of 
electors from printing Lowder’s name 
on the ballots for the elections. 

It maintained that Lowder did not 
possess the qualifications required in 
Section 2783 of the General Code, in 
that he is not a registered engineer and 
surveyor. 





Another Member Gets Honors in ESM 


Another NSPE-Wisconsin Society member has won selec- 
tion as “engineer of the month” by the publication Mil- 
waukee Engineering, official organ of the Engineer’s Society 


of Milwaukee. 


This time it is Walter C. Lindemann, vice-president and 
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secretary of A. J. Lindemann & Hoverson Co. and a former 
president of ESM. A lifetime devotee of athletics, he is a 
former basketball player at University of Wisconsin, has 
been a devotee of Lake Michigan yachting for half a century, 
and currently is learning the fine art of being a golfer. That 
he has not neglected civic activities can be seen by the fact 
that he is serving as police and fire commissioner of the 
Village of Shorewood, the first suburb to the north of 
Milwaukee along the lakefront. 
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Bay State Boasts 
New Publication, 
New President 


A lusty, yet dignified new arrival 
in the Massachusetts Society is the 
Massachusetts Engineer, Volume 1, 
Number 1 of which appeared October 
1. 

The initial volume was 15 pages in 
size and carried news items on every 
subject from the resignation of the 
society's president, Frederick S. Bacon 
Jr., and elevation of his successor, John 
J. Loustaunau, from the Ist vice-presi- 
dency; a roster of new members of 
all of the state’s chapters (Berkshire, 
Central Massachusetts, Connecticut 
Valley, Metropolitan and North 
Shore) ; an explanation of the “whys” 
of the new publication; chapter news 
items; and a recounting of the engi- 
neering registrations held by what the 
publication calls “the dean of regis- 
trants,” Ernest A. Dockstader, chief 
structural engineer of Stone and Web- 
ster Engineering Corp. 






























Loustaunau’s elevation to the 
top office in the MSPE comes as 


the result of Bacon’s resignation 
from his job as manager of the 
central station division in the 
Boston office of Westinghouse 
Corp. to become assistant general 
sales manager of the Rockbestos 
Products Corp. with headquar- 
ters in New Haven, Conn. Bacon’s 
new residence address is 700 
Shepard ave., Hamden, Conn. He 
was elected to head MSPE last 
May. 


The new president, a native of Texas 
and holder of SB and SM degrees in 
electrical engi- 
neering from 
MIT., is chief 
electrical engi- 
neer for the E. B. 
Badger and Sons 
Co., Boston. He 
joined that firm 
in 1942 as an 
electrical engi- 
ae neer after service 

Loustaunau = with Gulf Oil 
Corp. at the Port Arthur, Tex., refinery 
as an engineer in the maintenance and 
construction division. A resident of 
Winchester, Mass. (4 Winslow Road), 
he is married and has five children, the 
latest being born a month to the day 
before Loustaunau’s elevation to the 
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MSPE presidency. 

Upcoming mailing of the new isgye 
of the MSPE yearbook also is ap. 
nounced in the new publication. Ip 
charge of the project was Norman §, 
Bosworth, who is lauded by the society 
publication for “giving unsparingly 
of his time in gathering, checking and 
assembling the contents and designing 
the cover sheet.” Questionnaires were 
sent to 647 members of MSPE, and re. 
turned by 516, offering evidence of the 
yearbook’s thoroughness. 


Most Registered Member? 


Designation of Dockstader as “dean” 
comes as a result of his registration 
record. An active member of NSPE 
and active in the Metropolitan Chapter 
of the Massachusetts Society, he has 
spent most of his professional career 
with Stone and Webster, joining them 
first in 1917 as a structural designer 
and becoming successively structural 
engineer, assistant to the chief  strue- 
tural engineer, senior structural engi- 
neer and then, in 1938, being named 
to his present post. 

He’s registered in no less than 30 
of the 48 states, including the follow- 
ing: Alabama, Arkansas, California, 
Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, Illinois 
(as both a structural engineer and a 
professional engineer), Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Missouri, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, New York (both 
as an engineer and as an architect), 
North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, 


Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennes- 


see, Texas, Virginia, Washington, West 
Virginia, Wisconsin and Wyoming. 
Which should make him qualify for 
the “most registered” honors in NSPE 
—or can some other state society pro- 
duce a member with more current regis- 
trations ? 

Responsibility for publishing the 
Massachusetts Engineer is in the hands 
of the publication committee, headed 
by Alfred Abboud of the Metropolitan 
Chapter, Boston. 


Firm President Asks 
New Engineer Concept 


A plea that engineers deal in human 
engineering and equations of life as 
well as in technological materials and 
that they keep pace spiritually and 
morally with the technological ad- 
vances of the nation was voiced to Fair- 
mont (W. Va.) Chapter at its latest 
meeting. 

Speaker was L. M. Brile, president of 
the Fairmont Aluminum Company, who 
outlined his views on the engineers’ job 
in working to obtain better lives for 
the masses. 
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Not Organizations, 


You do not unify the engineering 
profession by bringing together various 
groups of engineers—what is needed is 
to bring together the individual mem- 
bers of the profession. 

That was the advice given members 
of the Spokane and Seattle Chapters 
of Washington Society by Alex Van 
Praag, Jr., NSPE president, during his 
swing throughout the western United 
States visiting member state societies. 

Using as his keynote points higher 
engineering education standards, pro- 
fessional and ethical standards and 
economic gains, the NSPE chieftain 
threw out a broad endorsement of the 
technical societies in engineering. They 
are necessary, NSPE welcomes them, 
supports their efforts and recognizes 
the valuable function they perform in 
the distribution of technical knowl- 
edge, he declared, pointing out that 
practically all of NSPE’s members are 
also members of technical societies. 

“These members realize, as most all 
professional engineers must eventually 
realize, that the two types of societies 
are essential and that working in con- 
cert, and not in conflict, they travel 
along parallel lines, the one working 
for technical advancement and NSPE 
working for professional, ethical and 
economic advancement of the engi- 
neer,” he asserted. 

NSPE was credited with spearhead- 
ing recognition by the National Labor 
Relations Board of engineering as a 
profession and in many other ways do- 
ing for the professional engineer what 
no other society or group of societies 
have ever done. That the NSPE setup 
has appeal was illustrated by Van 
Praag when he reported that, since it 
was founded in 1934, membership has 
climbed to. the, 18.000 mark, with 





Unity Dependent Upon Members, 


Van Praag Says 


growth increasing at the rate of three 
thousand new members yearly. He 
cited, for comparison, a total member- 
ship in the largest of the Founder so- 
cieties after 100 years of existence of 
only 23,000, two-thirds of whom are 
associates, juniors, etc. 

“Registered engineers outnumber 
medical doctors and lawyers com- 
bined,” he pointed out. “Engineers di- 
rect the spending of billions of dollars 
each year. We have, in fact, been so 
busy planning and economically spend- 
ing managements’ dollars that we have 
completely overlooked selling manage- 
ment on our abilities and value. We 
have been too short-sighted to seek pro- 
fessional advancement. We _ have 
shunned publicity by any means: We 
have failed to make use of the special- 
ized services of other engineers as as- 
sociates or consultants as do the 
physicians and surgeons. 

“We must work as hard to sell our- 
selves and our profession to manage- 
ment as we do to solve the problems 
of that management.” 

DeWitt C. Griffin, president of the 
Washington Society. introduced Van 
Praag at Seattle. Howard A. Stingle 
did the honors at Spokane. where he is 
chapter president. 


San Jacinto Member 
Drive Pays Dividends 


Intensive membership campaign of 
San Jacinto (Tex.) Chapter is paying 
dividends. 

A recent meeting saw admission of 
24 new members, bringing to 50 the 
new members the chapter has chalked 
up as a result of its present member- 
ship drive. 
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Illinois Issues 
NewFeeSchedule 


Illinois Society is circulating its new- 
ly published schedule of minimum fees 
and salaries for general engineering 
services. 

And just to make sure that the vest 
pocket sized manual—which also con- 
tains a code of ethics, a standard form 
of agreement and a host of other data— 
didn’t go out of date because of sky- 
rocketing prices before it came from 
the presses, a preamble states: 

“Since the value of the dollar varies 
with economic conditions during the 
passage of time, any schedule of fees 
and salaries for services expressed in 
dollars must be determined for a spe- 
cific date; and then to be applicable 
to current time, it has to be brought 
up to date by adjustment to the current 
value of the dollar.” 

A price of $1 has been set for the 
schedule. 


Ozark Shrimp Feed 
Draws Crowd of 170 


Ozark (Mo.) Chapter’s annual 
shrimp feed—already an event of state- 
wide popularity and one which sees 
ever increasing attendance—this year 
drew 170 persons to Fulbright Pumping 
Station, just north of Springfield, to set 
a new high attendance record. 

Included in those attending were 
representatives from most of the chap- 
ters of the Missouri Society and dozens 
of engineers, contractors, public ofh- 
cials, newspapermen, business men, 
members of other professions and oth- 
ers interested in the welfare of the en- 
gineering profession. Speech-making 
was kept to a minimum by H. N. Foster, 
chapter president, who presided, with 
the main talk coming from MSPE Presi- 
dent T. J. Skinker. 
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Meet the Men At the Helm in Rhode Island 









Strong Mather 


Rhode Island Society wants NSPE 
members to meet its new lineup of of- 
ficers and the men who will be respon- 
sible for steering that society’s affairs 
in the coming year. 

President is Robert B. Strong, sup- 
erintendent of the incinerator division 
of the Providence department of public 
works and also resident engineer on a 
new incinerator project now being con- 
structed. He’s been with the city since 
1927 in various jobs; went into service 
with the Rhode Island National Guard 
as a captain in February of 1941 and 
emerged after service overseas as a full 
colonel in June of 1946; and has been 
a member of RISPE since September 
21, 1937. He’s a civil engineer. 

Vice-President Arthur Mather, Jr., is 
a mechanical engineer with the firm 
Creer, Kent, Mather, Cruise and Al- 
drich in Providence who specializes in 
industrial work, waterworks, sewage 
works, etc. He was a member of the 
RISPE executive board last year. Civil 
and structural engineering are the 
specialties of Vincent DiMase, 2nd vice- 
president, an associate engineer with 
the City of Providence water supply 
board. Secretary of the Rhode Island 
Society from January, 1945, until last 
June, DiMase served for four years as 





Franklin County Moves 


Ahead on Programs 


New leadership of Franklin County 
(Ohio) Chapter is losing no time in 
clearing its decks for action during the 
coming year of its administration. 

Myron T. Jones, new president, en- 
tertained the chapter’s board of direc- 
tors at his home, gave them an appe- 
tizer and a sample of the food to come, 
then launched the planning in earnest. 
Edward Slowter was named a director 
at large to fill a vacancy on the board; 
Loring Hunziker, a director, took on 
the membership chairmanship; and R. 
M. Edgar, vice president, agreed to as- 
sume responsibility for programs. 
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DiMase Wuraftic 


assistant engineer for Providence; spent 
the next four years with the Army 
Engineers in Providence in the forti- 
fication division; and maintains a 
private practice. 

Bertil A. Johnson, the secretary, is a 
civil engineer for the U. S. Naval Sta- 
tion at Quonset, Rhode Island. He, too, 
was a member of the RISPE executive 
board last year. Treasurer Joseph 
Wuraftic, who has both a B.S. degree 


Blais 


Johnson 


in civil engineering and an MLS. in sani. 
tary engineering, has been industrial 
hygiene engineer for the Rhode Island 
department of health since 1936. He’s 
held the treasurer’s post since January 
of 1945. Charles E. Blais, who serves 
as National Director, is supervising en- 
gineer of the power division, public 
works department, Quonset, R. I. He’s 
been secretary, vice president and 
president of RISPE. 





Pittsburgh Plans 
Traffic Hazard Move 


Pittsburgh (Pa.) Chapter has hit 
upon a project that is sure to win it a 
lot of favorable public relations atten- 
tion and at the same time give it a part 
in improving the city’s traffic conges- 
tion. . 

Each member of the chapter has been 
asked, as part of his daily driving 
habits, to notice the things in Pitts- 
burgh—and Allegheny County—that 
create traffic hazards. The hazards can 
be of any type—billboards or tall 
bushes which create blind corners, lack 
of thru traffic stop signs at necessary 
points, improper location of instruc- 
tion signs or traffic lights, glaring lights 
that confuse drivers at night, colored 
signs which, acting as a background, 
obscure traffic lights, and a host of other 
minor items that help contribute to an 
appalling accident toll. 

The individual complaints will be 
tabulated or a data sheet, then the chap- 
ter will go io the responsible public 
officials and offer these free suggestions 
of competent engineers. Newspapers 
and other media of communication 
won't be forgotten, of course. 


Unit Inspects Center 


Inspection of facilities at the U. S. 
Naval Training, Center at Great Lakes 
and a dinner served at the officers’ club 
there, featured a meeting of the Lake 
County (Ill.) Chapter. 


Hudson Grants Third 
Honorary Membership 


Selection of the third honorary mem- 
ber of the Hudson County Society, a 
chapter of the New Jersey Society, has 
been announced. 

To Dr. Frederick H. Zurmuhlen, 
commissioner of public works for the 
city of New York, for his “execptional- 
ly high level of professional attain- 
ment and the exemplary manner in 
which he has consistently given of his 
time and effort for the betterment of 
the engineer and his profession” went 
the honor. He is a former president of 
New York State Society and a past vice 
president of NSPE. 

The others honored by the Hudson 
County unit have been Dr. Allan R. 
Cullimore, president of Newark Col- 
lege of Engineering, and Dr. David B. 
Steinman, noted bridge engineer and 
former NSPE president. 


Dues Increase Effect 
on Membership Small 


Fears of some state societies that in- 
creases in membership dues woul 
drive members away in droves appar 
ently are put to rout by reported ex: 
perience of Missouri Society. 

MSPE uppea its dues from $4 year 
ly to $10 to provide funds for a head: 
quarters office and executive secretary. 
Out of a membership of over 1500, 8 
net loss of only 60 members was I 
ported. 
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Bluefield Makes Strong 
Draft Support Request 


Strong support of NSPE’s plea for 
draft deferment of engineering and sci- 
ence students has come from Southeast 
Chapter, Bluefield, West Virginia. 

In a letter to Maj. Gen. Lewis B. 
Hershey, director of Selective Service, 
J. R. Cameron, chapter president, de- 
clares: 

“We believe that the young men who 
faithfully work toward engineering and 
science objectives will be worth incal- 
culably more to the nation and to the 
civilized world as trained engineers and 
scientists than they would be as trained 
military personnel.” 

The chapter recommended that all 
engineering and science students be de- 
ferred from military service; that all 
young men who hold promise of being 
engineering or science students be per- 
mitted to enroll in such college courses ; 
and that more engineers and scientists 
be utilized in essential work pertaining 
to training of selectees. 


Canons of Ethics Win 
Support of Missourian 


Do engineers need a Canon of Ethics ? 

That’s the question posed by C. G. 
Roush, Missouri National Director, in 
the lead article in the latest Missouri 
Engineer, official publication of MSPE. 

His answer is a most positive “yes.” 
History will substantiate the fact that, 
while individuals, nations, organiza- 
tions or businesses may seem to thrive, 
prosper and become great when 
founded and/or operated on unsound 
principle, they, however, ultimately 
fail, he declares. Now that the engineer- 
ing profession has set up—with passage 
of state registration laws—a “yard 
stick” of minimum qualification, Roush 
continues, the engineer is becoming 
professional in the true sense and he 
must go one step further and accept a 
set of fundamental laws or principles 
to govern his actions with his fellow 
engineers and the public. 

The Canons of Ethics adopted by 
NSPE and ECPD, he concludes, meets 
that need squarely. 





Lead Belt Has Bar-b-q 


A chicken barbecue supper at Coun- 
try Club Park attended by both mem- 
hers of Lead Belt (Mo.) Chapter and 
their wives rolled along so smoothly 
that it was four hours before the affair 
broke up. The chapter schedules such 
functions regularly to give members’ 
families a chance to meet other mem- 
bers and their families. 


November, 1948 


Engineer as Firechief 
Viewed City’s Need 


What our city needs is a graduate en- 
gineer to serve as fire chief. 

That’s the declaration of George 
Lockhart, Minneapolis, Minn., fire chief 
since 1946 and slated to retire next 
year when he reaches 65. He says he is 
convinced that the engineer’s slide rule 
and the ability to use it are more im- 
portant than the ability to “eat smoke.” 

Every member of the fire department 
in the Mill City, he said, wants to be 
chief. He did himself, and was happy 
to get the appointment. But for the best 
benefit of the city, it would have been 
better—he continues—-had a competent 
young engineer with interest in fire de- 
fense been named instead. The basis of 
a large city’s fire defense, he declares, 
is competent engineering at its head. 


Texas Charters 
Its 21st Chapter 


Texas Society has added its 21st lo- 
cal chapter with chartering of the 
Galveston County Chapter. 

Mason G. Lockwood, now 2nd vice 
president of TSPE, presented the 
chapter with its charter certificate in 
ceremonies which heard T. C. Forrest, 
NSPE national director; Trigg Twich- 
ell, TSPE president; W. M. Andrews, 
San Jacinto Chapter president, Hous- 
ton; and John J. Ledbetter, executive 
secretary. Thirty-six charter members 
compose the new chapter, which has 
scheduled regular meetings for the 
third Monday of each month in the 
Santa Fe Bldg., Galveston. 

Named as officers were H. R. Nor- 
man, president; E. F. Kinzer, Ist vice 
president; G. M. Brady, 2nd vice presi- 
dent; and John W. Keith, secretary. 


Three New York Units 
Sponsor Dinner Dance 


Cooperation is usually the rule 
among chapters of NSPE member state 
societies. 

To Nassau, Queens, and Suffolk 
County (N.Y.) Chapters, that coopera- 
tion spelled a sellout success to this 
years annual dinner dance, held at 
Huntington Yacht Club. Huntington, 
Long Island. Guests were given their 
choice of sword fish steaks or roast 
beef, plus corn-on-the-cob. Speeches 
and transaction of chapter business 
was strictly taboo. 


Registration Role 
Today Told by Member 


“A present fact—not a future possi- 
bility.” 

That’s‘ the way A. Barnett Green, 
Kings County (N. Y.) Chapter, de- 
scribes the state licensing law in the 
current issue of PE News, official pub- 
lication of New York Society. He lashes 
out at those eligible for registration 
who seem to hold a popular opinion 
that a license law is something that 
needs to be considered only in some in- 
definite future. During the war, all good 
citizens gave freely of their talents to 
help win the war and did not quibble 
as to legal evidence of a man’s quali- 
fications to do a necessary job. 

Now that the war is over, it is the 
responsibility of the respective states to 
protect their people against jeopardy to 
life, health or property which might 
result from unqualified practice of pro- 


fessional engineering, Green asserts. 

“Present day engineering work is of 
such magnitude . . . that greater con- 
sideration than ever before must be 
given to the qualification of those who 
practice it,” he adds. “Such assurance 
can be obtained only by an unques- 
tioned method . . . legal evidence that 
qualifications have been examined by 
authorities of the engineering profes- 
sion. It is lack of knowledge of the law 
on the part of those who should be 
amendable to it which provides the 
greatest obstacle to adequate enforce- 
ment. 

“Tt is clearly the responsibility of all 
professional engineers to bring home 
to other, non-licensed, but otherwise 
qualified engineers, the existence and 
provisions of the licensing laws now in 
effect. Qualified men should be im- 
pressed that a license to do engineering 
work is needed TODAY.” 
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WELDING CONNECTORS 
Saxe System Welded Connection Units 
for welded assembly 
Saxe Units place in position and securely 
hold together structural parts to be 

welded. 

As used in many welded structures 
they eliminate all hole punching, produc- 
ing an economical, rigid, safe and quickly 
erected structural frame. 


Write for descriptive literature 
J. H. WILLIAMS & COMPANY 
Buffalo 7, New York 


G. D. PETERS CO., Montreal 2, Canada 
Canadian Representatives 
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West Virginia Asks 
Directory Change 


West Virginia Society is continuing 
its vigorous campaign to halt mislead- 
ing telephone book listings covering the 
profession of engineering. 

For the society, it has been a two- 
year fight against impenetrable walls 
to get officials of Chesapeake and Po- 
tomac Telephone Company to eliminate 
listing of non-qualified engineers in the 
classified sections of the telephone di- 
rectories, or even to obtain creation of 
a listing of “engineers, professional” in 
the company’s telephone books. Most of 
the infringements appear in the classi- 
fied sections of the telephone books. 

J. T. Moore, secretary of the state 
registration board, has thrown his 
weight behind the society’s efforts and 
has met with telephone company ofh- 
cials to request the change. He can point 
to figures showing that more infractions 
of the registration law of the state are 
found in unwarranted advertising in the 
classified telephone directories than in 
any other one place. And the telephone 
company has under consideration ac- 
ceptance of the “engineers, profes- 
sional” listing, as in existence in Min- 
nesota, to cut the number of such viola- 
tions. 

Policing the directories would stil] 
be a job for the state’s engineers. The 
society committee working on the proj- 
ect includes President Charles E. La- 
wall, chairman, Owen M. Jones, Moore. 
H. J. Wagner, National Director George 
W. Zimmer and Executive Secretary 
Ross B. Johnston. 


OSPE Functional Groups 
Step Up Activities 


Ohio Society has moved to make its 
functional groups play a greater part 
in carrying out the state unit’s program. 

Until now, the functional groups met 
officially only once a year at the time of 
the annual convention. But John D. 
Coleman, immediate past president of 
OSPE and this year chairman of the 
engineers-in-industry group, has sched- 
uled meetings of his unit on an every 
month basis. Success of the plan will 
spell similar regular meetings on the 
part of the other functional groups. 


Akron Courses Success 


Akron (Ohio) Chapter members 
wondered what response would be to 


this year’s engineering exam refresher 
course. They’re satisfied—69 took the 


course, 
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KNAPPEN TIPPETTS ABBETT 
ENGINEERING CO. 


(Knappen Engineering Co.) 


Ports, Harbors, Flood Control, Power, Dams, 
Bridges, Tunnels, Highways, Airports, Traffic, 
Foundations, Water Supply, Sewerage 
Reports Design Supervision 
Consultation 


280 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 





JAMES F. FOUHY 
P. E. No. 7816 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law 
New York, Massachusetts, Federal Bars 
Engineering and General Practice 


Woolworth Building New York City 





PARSONS, BRINCKERHOFF, 
HALL & MACDONALD 


Engineers 


Airports, Bridges, Tunnels, Highways, 
Traffic & Transportation Reports, 
Subways, Foundations, 
Harbor Works, Industrial Buildings, 
Valuations, Power Developments, 
Dams, Sewerage, Water Supply. 


51 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 





PRESTRESSED CONCRETE 


Shallow, crackless construction for heavy en- 
gineering. ..ong span traffic and pedestrian 
overpasses, irestles, underground garages and 
tunnels, piers ard bulkheads, dams, airports, 
containers and ducts for liquids under pressure. 
Detailed design and field supervision. 


L. COFF, Consulting Engineer 


198 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
Telephone: COrtiand 7-2753 





MADIGAN-HYLAND 


Consulting Engineers 
28-04 41st Avenue 


Long Island City, New York 


WILLIAM C. KAMMERER 
and Associates 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Power Plants — 


Design, Supervision of 


struction, Reports, Examinations, Investiga: 
tions, Industrial and Public Utilities, ~ 


1900 Euclid Avenue 


Cleveland 15, Obie 











CHAS. E. HILL, Ind. Eng. 
Management Consultant 


Time & Motion Study—Surveys—Costs 
Wage Incentives—Job Evaluation 
Aptitude and Psychological Tests 

Industrial Relations 
Control Systems—Training 


6th Floor, Law Building, Richmond, Va, j 








FRAZIER-SIMPLEX, INC. 


436 East Beau Street 
WASHINGTON, PENN. 


Contracting and Consulting 


Engineers to the Glass and 


Steel Industries. 





D. B. STEINMAN 
Consulting Engineer 


BRIDGES 


Design — Construction — Investigation © 


Reports — 


117 Liberty Stree 


Strengthening Advisory Se 
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Cc. M. HATHAWA 





1315 S. CLARKSON ST. 
DENVER 10, COLO. 
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JAMES ALLEN TUCK 
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Mechanical, Civil, Electrical 
41 Park Row, New York 7, N. Y. 
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